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Introduction 


Television,  radio  and  newspapers  are  important  mediums  of  mass 
communications.  They  inform  the  public  about  contemporary  society,  including  its 
problems  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

News  media  messages  affect  how  the  general  public  views  problems  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  and  their  solutions.  The  news  media  are  considered  credible  sources  of 
information  about  alcohol  and  drugs  by  most.  This  is  especially  true  for  those  with 
little  or  no  personal  experience  with  drugs. 

The  portrayal  of  addictions  issues  by  the  media  is  at  times  inconsistent.  At  best, 
the  coverage  is  informed  and  insightful,  offering  solutions  that  people  can  use  in 
their  daily  lives.  However,  at  worst  it  is  superficial,  narrowly  focused,  overly 
oriented  toward  illicit  substances,  and  factually  distorted.  Sensationalist  and 
problem-focused  information  serves  only  to  increase  fear  about  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  without  giving  any  useful  advice. 

As  a  member  of  A  AD  AC  who  is  working  with  the  media,  it's  important  to 
recognize  and  understand  the  expectations,  pressures  and  demands  that  are 
inherent  in  the  work  of  journalists  and  other  media  professionals.  A  good 
consulting  relationship  can  only  be  fostered  once  this  understanding  exists. 

The  first  part  of  this  manual  examines  the  attitudes  and  skills  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  a  good  consulting  relationship  with  the  media.  The  second  part  looks 
at  the  different  ways  of  working  to  publicize  AADAC  events  and  services.  These 
methods  provide  opportunities  to  inform  media  professionals  about  AADAC  and 
addictions  issues.  The  final  section  focuses  on  presenting  a  story  idea  to  your  media 
contact  and  responding  to  media  requests.  A  bibliography  lists  sources  for  further 
reading. 
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Establishing  and  Maintaining 
a  Consulting  Relationship 

A.  Studying  the  Media 

Knowing  where  to  start  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  part  of  any  new  activity. 
Common  wisdom  tells  us  to  start  the  process  of  consulting  with  local  media 
professionals  by  reading  the  newspaper,  watching  TV  and  listening  to  the  radio. 
You  probably  are  doing  that  already.  Your  new  challenge  is  to  become  a  credible 
and  valued  source  of  information  about  addictions  for  your  local  media 
professionals.  This  challenge  requires  that  you: 

1.  Understand  the  needs  and  constraints  of  media. 

2.  Understand  what  is  news. 

3.  Understand  how  news  is  made. 

4.  Understand  how  addictions  issues  are  dealt  with  in  the  media. 


Understanding  the  Needs  and  Constraints  of  Media 

In  Canada  ''freedom  of  expression"  and  "freedom  of  the  press"  are  enshrined  in 
the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

The  newsmaker's  quest  for  information  is  based  on  commitment  to  treat  "events 
and  persons  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  but  also  (to  consider)  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  humanity  in  general  in  a  spirit  devoid  of  cynicism"  (Royal 
Commission  on  Newspapers,  1981).  In  practice,  this  social  responsibility  as  a 
guiding  principle  is  not  uniformly  applied.  Two  extreme  images  of  media 
professionals  co-exist:  the  devoted  seeker  of  truth,  and  the  one  who  attends  to 
public  wants  and  needs  with  stories  of  intrigue  and  drama. 

Newsmakers  look  for  new,  important,  unusual  or  exciting  information  that  will 
interest  the  greatest  number  of  people  while  accurately  presenting  the  facts. 
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The  product  of  their  efforts  is  scrutinized  carefully  by  a  large  audience.  Accuracy  is 
essential.  Mistakes  are  not  easily  overlooked.  As  if  these  pressures  are  not  enough, 
an  atmosphere  of  urgency  is  ever  present,  as  they  struggle  to  meet  deadlines. 


What  is  News? 

"Man  bites  dog"  is  news.  "Dog  bites  man"  is  not.  This  sums  up  what  journalists 
are  looking  for: 

-  conflict  (man  versus  dog) 

-  pain  (it  hurt  the  dog) 

-  unusual  behavior  (Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  happening?) 

-  emotion  (Man  and  dog  must  have  been  worked  up.) 

A  further  definition  comes  from  the  ABC  TV  network  in  United  States.  News  is 
defined  as  a  shorthand  attempt  to  answer  people's  questions  about  the  world  in 
which  they  live  according  to  a  specific  order  of  importance:  1)  Is  my  home  safe? 
2)  Is  my  world  safe?  3)  Is  there  anything  else  that  interests  me?  This  definition  may 
account  for  the  widespread  media  interest  in  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  The 
problems  are  seen  to  be  a  threat  to  the  individual  and  the  family,  in  other  words 
one's  home.  They  are  a  threat  to  social  order,  one's  world. 

People  want  to  know  more  about  the  things  they  fear,  including  substance  abuse, 
so  they  can  learn  to  manage  those  fears.  Information  in  the  media  becomes  a  means 
not  only  to  overcome  the  fear  of  a  perceived  and  real  threat,  but  also  to  open  and 
maintain  a  dialogue  on  the  search  for  solutions. 


How  is  News  Made? 


News  is  the  end  of  a  chain  of  decision  making  by  newsmakers.  The  raw 
information  goes  through  various  refining  processes  and  can  be  substantially 
altered  at  each  stage.  There  is  a  formal  division  of  labour,  with  different  journalists 
having  precisely  defined,  distinct  functions.  Reporters  produce  news  stories  but 
seldom  see  what  happens  to  them  once  they  are  submitted  to  the  editor  or  producer. 
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(There  is  less  formal  division  of  labour  in  smaller  media  outlets,  such  as  a  weekly 
newspaper.)  Newspaper  editors  and  radio  and  TV  producers  and  their  staff,  rewrite 
copy,  shorten  it,  give  it  a  new  emphasis  and  do  all  this  without  having  been  to  the 
scene  of  the  event  or  having  spoken  to  any  of  the  participants. 

Of  course,  not  all  events  become  stories,  nor  will  all  stories  become  news. 
Editors  and  producers  decide  what  stories  will  make  it  to  the  news.  Informing  and 
educating  them  about  addictions  issues  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
demand  and  select  balanced  coverage  of  addictions  issues  in  their  stories.  Ask  your 
local  media  outlets  which  of  their  staff  should  be  your  regular  contact. 


News  Sources 

The  raw  material  for  news  comes  from  many  sources,  including  community 
agencies,  police  and  fire  departments,  hospitals  and  political  figures,  to  name  a  few. 
Once  you  have  established  yourself  as  a  credible  and  knowledgeable  community 
spokesperson,  you  will  likely  be  called  upon  as  a  source  for  news  stories.  Being  a 
news  source  allows  you  to  strongly  influence  what  becomes  news.  The  final 
decisions  remain  with  the  editors  and  producers,  but  as  a  credible  source,  you  will 
have  significant  input. 

Local  media  outlets  also  receive  information  about  major  provincial  and  national 
stories  from  wire  services  and  other  media  outlets,  but  they  often  will  convert  these 
into  stories  with  a  local  angle.  As  an  AADAC  representative  you  can  provide  a 
service  in  this  regard.  You  can  provide  the  local  angle  on  provincial  or  national 
news  stories  that  involve  addictions.  Let  your  local  media  know  that  you're  willing 
and  able  to  provide  this  service. 
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B.  Establishing  a  Good  Consulting  Relationship 


Mutual  respect,  trust  and  confidence  are  fundamental  to  all  productive 
consulting  relationships.  In  most  ways  consulting  with  media  professionals  is  the 
same  as  working  with  other  groups  of  professionals.  Building  and  maintaining 
good  relationships  is  contingent  upon  a  number  of  basic  actions  and  attitudes: 

-  Be  reliable/credible:  Actions  speak  louder  than  words;  act  in  ways  that  enable 
people  to  believe  and  trust  you.  Permit  yourself  to  be  influenced  as  well  as  to 
influence.  Do  what  you  say  you're  going  to  do.  Carry  through  on  all  promises, 
even  if  they  are  very  modest.  Media  professionals  need  people  they  can  depend 
upon  and  trust. 

-  Be  compatible:  Recognize  shared  interests,  experiences,  values  and  standards. 
Share  the  quest  of  delivering  balanced  coverage  of  addictions  issues  to  the 
public;  balanced  meaning  that  all  sides  of  the  issues  are  discussed  and  that  no 
one  solution  is  presented  as  the  only  alternative.  Such  an  approach  empowers 
members  of  the  audience  to  create  their  own  tailor-made  solutions. 

-  Be  available:  Recognize  and  respect  the  demands  of  media  deadlines.  Act 
promptly.  News  is  often  time-sensitive. 

-  Be  professional:  Use  clear  and  direct  communication  skills;  know  the  policy 
and  procedures  of  AADAC  and  learn  about  those  of  the  media. 

-  Be  relevant:  Your  media  contacts  will  have  various  needs,  some  more  pressing 
than  others.  The  resources  that  you  suggest  or  provide  need  to  be  relevant  to 
these  needs. 

-  Be  positive:  Take  a  positive  stance  towards  media  professionals.  Listen  in  such 
a  way  that  will  enable  you  to  think  along  with  them  rather  than  telling  them. 
Maintain  a  spirit  of  experimentation  and  exploration.  Keep  all  conclusions 
tentative. 

-  Be  supportive:  Recognize  and  encourage  growth  and  change  in  your  media 
contacts. 
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-  Be  timely;  Ask  questions,  offer  information  and  make  suggestions  at  the 
moment  the  media  professional  is  ready  to  hear  and  respond. 

-  Be  empowering:  Help  media  professionals,  and  ultimately  the  public,  to  see 
addictions  problems  in  a  broad  health  and  lifestyle  context,  to  consider 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem,  and  to  find  and  use  appropriate  resources. 


Compile  a  List  of  Local  Experts 

Compiling  a  list  of  expert  sources  on  various  addictions  issues  is  a  vital  part  of 
your  work.  It  serves  as  a  ready  reference  for  referrals  when  working  with  media 
professionals.  It's  also  a  good  way  to  get  to  know  your  community  from  a  new 
perspective. 

When  compiling  a  list  of  experts,  first  generate  a  tentative  list  of  names.  Then 
meet  with  or  phone  each  person.  Find  out  how  the  resource  person  views 
addictions  problems  and  to  what  extent  he/she  is  comfortable  with  the  media.  Your 
final  list  will  only  include  those  people  who  you  think  will  provide  the  best 
addiction  information  in  a  reasonable  and  clear  manner. 

No  one  person  in  AADAC  or  in  the  community  will  have  all  the  answers  that  a 
journalist  may  seek.  You  can  be  of  great  service  when  you  refer  journalists  to 
appropriate  sources  of  information,  both  inside  and  outside  of  AADAC. 


News  Tip: 


How  to  develop  a  media  list.  This  is  an  up-to-date  listing  of  all  the  local  media 
professionals,  their  addresses,  and  phone  numbers.  Some  consultants  also 
record  the  special  interest  areas  of  each  journalist,  along  with  a  list  of  all  con- 
tacts made  with  AADAC.  The  media  list  is  used  for  distributing  news  releases, 
public  service  announcements,  and  other  information.  (See  Appendix  C.) 
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Making  Contact 


Here  are  some  alternatives  when  initially  contacting  local  media.  If  you  have 
limited  time  to  work  with  the  media,  contact  only  the  key  media  people  in  your 
community. 

1.  Visit  local  media  outlets,  request  a  tour  of  the  facility  and  find  out  about  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  business. 

2.  Meet  with  local  media  professionals.  Request  a  brief  meeting  with  reporters, 
news  directors,  editors,  researchers,  talk  show  hosts,  columnists,  and  so  on. 
Book  these  meetings  in  advance,  preferably  in  a  slow  period  for  the  media 
person.  Be  careful  not  to  schedule  your  meeting  just  prior  to  a  deadline.  If  you 
are  meeting  with  an  editor,  11  a.m.  is  a  good  time.  This  is  after  morning 
meetings  and  before  information  brought  in  by  reporters  needs  to  be  compiled. 
Always  go  to  a  meeting  with  media  professionals  with  something  they  can  use 
or  file  for  future  reference.  Have  a  news  release,  information  package,  or  some 
story  idea  that  you  can  offer. 

3.  Suggested  topics  to  discuss: 

-  Explain  your  role  as  addictions  consultant  and  how  AADAC  views 
addictions.  Give  some  specific  information  about  the  current  projects  on 
which  you  are  working.  The  media  will  be  interested  in  knowing  a  local 
source  of  addictions  expertise.  Be  specific  and  clear,  but  brief  in  your 
discussions. 

-  Ask  who  your  contact  person  at  the  media  outlet  should  be  for  news  releases 
and  public  service  announcements. 

-  Discuss  current  issues  of  addiction,  along  with  some  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  locally  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

4.  Send  a  letter  of  introduction  as  the  AADAC  consultant  who  can  provide  or  refer 
to  accurate  and  current  information  about  addictions.  Provide  some  information 
about  your  background.  Talk  about  some  current  AADAC  projects.  Stress  the 
services  that  you  can  provide.  Write  the  letter  in  a  conversational  and  personal 
tone. 
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Contact  AADAC  colleagues  who  work  with  media  professionals  and  find  out 
what  they  have  learned  about  working  with  the  local  media,  what  approaches  they 
have  taken,  and  what  some  of  the  problems  are  for  working  in  this  area. 


News  Tip: 


Journal  of  Media  Work:  This  is  a  journal,  not  a  diary,  of  your  experiences  and 
major  learnings  about  working  with  the  media.  It  is  a  method  of  recording  your 
reflections  and  learning  from  them.  As  a  result,  new  consultation  strategies  or 
news  stories  may  emerge. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Illll  IM^— B^^— 


Timing  and  Other  Issues 

1.  Timing;  Is  crucial  to  your  success  in  working  with  the  media.  Given  the 
pressures  and  constraints  that  media  professionals  face,  timing  is  more 
important  than  with  any  other  group.  In  your  community,  your  reputation  and 
credibility  with  the  local  media  will,  in  large  part,  be  determined  by  your 
timeliness. 

2.  Offering  feedback  and  advice:  Unsolicited  feedback  always  falls  on  deaf  ears. 
Solicited  feedback  must  be  specific  and  concrete  before  it  is  useful.  Giving 
advice  should  be  done  with  sensitivity.  Asking  questions  that  encourage  people 
to  explore  issues  themselves  is  often  a  more  effective  consulting  strategy  than 
giving  advice. 

3.  Special  opportunities:  Some  special  events,  such  as  conferences  or  public 
forums,  offer  good  opportunities  to  work  closely  with  the  media.  It  is  a  chance 
to  get  to  know  journalists  and  establish  a  personal  and  professional  relationship. 
At  times,  media  may  welcome  an  invitation  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  a  local  project. 
Joint  projects  give  media  an  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  a  worthwhile  cause. 
In  turn,  they  can  provide  invaluable  publicity. 
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News  calendar:  Certain  events  each  year  involve  working  with  the  media,  e.g., 
National  Drug  Awareness  Week,  Christmas/New  Year,  and  high  school 
graduation.  In  each  locality  there  are  probably  other  events  with  which  you  are 
involved.  By  noting  all  these  annual  events  on  a  calendar,  it  becomes  obvious 
when  you  will  need  time  and  resources  to  undertake  specific  projects  with  the 
media. 

■WimiMIBMBMMMWII^—lillilllllilll  P^— — — ^— 


4.  When  to  push  and  when  to  hold  back:  Although  educating  and  informing  the 
media  about  local  AADAC  activities  is  an  important  part  of  your  job,  journalists 
have  stories  to  write  and  deadlines  to  meet,  so  don't  cry  "wolf.  Realistically, 
your  goals  and  objectives  may  not  always  be  a  top  priority  to  them  because  there 
are  many  competing  issues.  By  thinking  in  terms  of  a  long-term  relationship 
rather  than  short-term  gain,  you  will  avoid  putting  unrealistic  demands  on  your 
media  contacts. 
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C.  Maintaining  a  Good  Consulting  Relationship 


-  Make  monthly  contact:  Contact  your  local  media  professionals  at  least  once  a 
month  to  update  them  about  A  AD  AC  s  activities  and  to  share  ideas  about 
community  activities.  Use  the  phone,  personal  visit,  or  newsletter  to  make  this 
contact. 

-  Provide  positive  feedback:  After  a  story  about  an  addictions  issue  has 
appeared,  it's  a  good  idea  to  phone  and  thank  the  journalist.  In  addition,  you 
might  write  a  thank-you  note  to  the  journalist  and  his/her  immediate 
supervisor. 

-  Seek  feedback:  After  working  together  on  a  story  or  event,  check  back  with 
your  media  contact  and  find  out  "How  it  worked?",  "What  can  be  improved?", 
and  ask  for  specific  feedback  about  your  involvement.  Avoid  giving  imsolicited 
feedback.  At  the  same  time,  talk  about  what  the  two  of  you  can  work  on  in  the 
future. 


News  Tip: 


Media  Scrapbook:  For  future  reference,  it  is  useful  to  keep  a  scrapbook  of  all  the 
media  coverage  and  media  stories  with  which  you  were  involved.  Some 
commentary  about  how  the  stories  came  to  be  would  greatly  enhance  such  a 
scrapbook 
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D.  Addictions  Issues  in  the  Media 


News  about  addictions  issues  is  commonly  found  in  the  following  places: 

-  news  and  current  affairs  programs  on  radio  and  TV 

-  radio  and  TV  ''talk"  programs 

-  daily  newspapers 

-  weekly  community  newspapers 

Different  sections  of  these  programs  and  newspapers  will  discuss  addictions 
issues.  There  is  seldom  a  section  called  "addictions".  Addictions  issues  are  linked 
with  a  variety  of  other  topics,  including  sports,  medicine,  crime,  health,  business 
and  lifestyles.  In  studying  the  media,  try  to  find  out  where  and  how  addictions 
issues  are  commonly  positioned  in  your  local  media. 

Some  questions  that  will  help  guide  your  media  analysis: 

1.  How  was  the  issue  addressed? 

2.  Where  did  the  story  appear?  If  in  a  newspaper,  in  what  section  and  linked  to 
what  major  topic  or  event? 

3.  Who  wrote  or  compiled  the  story?  How  was  the  idea  developed? 

4.  When  did  the  story  appear?  At  what  time  of  year,  or  on  the  heels  of  what  crisis 
or  human  interest  story? 

5.  What  audience  was  being  addressed? 

6.  How  much  space  or  time  was  given  to  the  item? 

7.  What  was  said?  What  was  not  said? 

8.  Who  was  called  upon  to  offer  expert  advice? 

9.  Was  the  problem  defined  narrowly  or  as  part  of  a  wider  lifestyle  decision? 

10.  Were  alternative  solutions  to  the  problem  suggested? 

11.  What  solutions  were  proposed? 
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In  the  media  there  are  cycles  of  news.  Annual  cycles  are  often  linked  to  local 
decision  making.  For  instance,  extensive  news  coverage  about  crime  may  be 
associated  with  the  annual  municipal  police  commission  board  meeting.  Child 
abuse  may  be  more  topical  prior  to  budget  submissions  for  social  services. 

Anniversaries  of  certain  events  are  often  used  as  a  news  opportunity.  Holidays 
also  provide  a  rationale  for  coverage.  For  example,  Christmas  usually  sets  the  stage 
for  a  discussion  in  the  media  about  drinking  and  driving.  Getting  similar  coverage 
of  the  same  topic  at  other  times  of  the  year  may  be  more  difficult.  Topics  for  feature 
stories  also  tend  to  be  cyclical.  If  a  major  feature  about  cocaine  were  to  appear  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  a  similar  feature  by  the  same  media  outlet  probably  would  not 
appear  for  several  more  years,  unless  there  was  a  major  development  in  the  issue. 
Working  with  your  local  media  requires  that  you  tune  into  and  understand  their 
cycles. 

\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 
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Working  to  Publicize  and 
Inform 


There  are  various  formats  that  you  can  use  when  conununicating  your  message 
to  the  media.  The  most  common  of  these  are  described  and  discussed  here.  Each 
has  its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages.  To  cover  all  situations,  you'll  need  to  be 
familiar  with  at  least  several  methods.  In  any  local  setting,  it's  appropriate  to  ask 
your  media  contacts  what  they  would  advise. 


A.  News  Release 


The  news  release  is  the  method  most  commonly  and  effectively  used  to  inform 
the  media  about  activities  and  events.  Local  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  are  always 
looking  for  good  community  news  stories,  and  tend  to  pay  close  attention  to  news 
releases. 

Before  writing  a  news  release,  make  sure  you  have  something  to  say.  Ask 
yourself,  'Tf  I  was  not  a  member  of  AADAC  would  this  information  be  of  interest  to 
me?"  If  the  answer  is  "yes",  write  a  news  release. 

To  compose  a  news  release,  use  the  wedge  or  inverted  pyramid  style  of  writing. 
Put  the  essential  facts  in  the  first  paragraph  (who,  what,  where,  when,  why  and 
how).  Then  give  background  information  in  descending  order  of  importance.  This 
style  allows  the  editor  to  cut  the  story  if  necessary  without  losing  the  basic 
information. 

Start  your  release  with  an  interesting  sentence.  Keep  paragraphs  short.  The 
news  release  should  be  between  200  and  300  words.  Use  several  good  quotes  by  an 
appropriate  spokesperson.  Write  tight,  accurate  and  descriptive  releases. 

News  releases  must  be  distributed  effectively  to  be  useful.  They  can  be  mailed 
or  hand  delivered.  In  either  case,  be  sure  the  news  release  arrives  well  ahead  of 
deadlines. 

If  you  mail  the  news  release,  mail  them  to  individuals,  not  positions,  if  possible. 
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If  you  send  a  news  release  to  more  than  one  person  at  the  same  media  outlet, 
indicate  this  in  an  attached  note. 

Follow  up  the  release  with  a  phone  call  to  provide  more  detail  and  to  ensure  that 
it  was  received.  During  the  phone  conversation,  tell  the  media  professional  about 
the  addictions  issue  involved  and  the  approach  AADAC  is  using  to  address  it. 

Technical  Tips  for  Writing  News  Releases 

1.  Use  AADAC  letterhead  and  include  your  name,  address  and  phone  number  on 
it. 

2.  Below  the  letterhead,  on  the  right  side,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  put  the  name 
and  phone  number  of  two  people  who  can  be  reached  during  the  day  to  answer 
questions  about  the  event. 

3.  In  the  upper  left  corner,  type  "Release  Date"  and  add  the  date  which  you  want 
the  information  released  (usually  "immediately"). 

4.  One-third  of  the  way  down  the  page,  start  your  story.  Indent  paragraphs,  use 
margins  to  create  65  character  wide  lines,  double  space,  and  don't  hyphenate 
words. 

5.  On  the  line  immediately  below  the  last  typed  line  of  your  story,  center  and  type 
-30-  or  ###.  These  symbols  are  conventionally  used  by  media  professionals  to 
indicate  the  end  of  the  release. 

6.  Proofread  for  accuracy  of  facts.  Be  certain  all  dates,  times  and  places  are 
absolutely  accurate  and  names  are  spelled  correctly. 

7.  If  available,  for  newspapers  submit  clear,  crisp  5"  x  7"  or  8"  x  10"  glossy  black  and 
white  photographs  with  your  release.  Always  write  a  caption  describing  what 
or  who  is  in  the  picture,  and  tape  it  to  the  back  of  each  photo. 
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ALBERTA 
ALCOHOL 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
COMMISSION 

MDAC 


News  Release  (sample) 

(date) 


AADAC  Offers  Payoff!  to  Business 

Offering  Payoff!  to  the  business  community  is  one  of  the  ways  the  Alberta 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC)  is  striving  to  support  the 
workplace  in  its  efforts  to  address  the  problems  of  substance  abuse. 

The  venture,  officially  called  Payoff!  Workplace  Programs  for  Health,  is  a 

practical  resource  for  those  planning  or  enhancing  an  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAR).  The  Payoff!  package  will  be  used  to  increase  productivity, 
reduce  health  risks,  build  employee  morale,  and  improve  job  performance. 

Brian  Kearns,  Executive  Director,  Program  Services,  AADAC,  says  "We're 
pleased  to  make  available  this  new  resource  package,  developed  in  co- 
operation with  business  and  labour.  It's  purpose  is  to  encourage  individuals 
to  maintain  or  improve  their  health  and  to  promote  healthier  workplaces". 

According  to  Keith  Walls,  Manager  of  Program  Resources,  AADAC,  the 
agency  believes  that  substance  abuse  in  the  workplace,  and  related  social 
and  health  issues,  can  be  addressed  by  educational  preventive  programs 
like  Payoff!. 

"The  objective  of  Payoff!  is  to  create  workplace  environments  which 
encourage  the  healthy  functioning  of  individuals  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned",  Walls  says. 

We  believe  people  do  affect  their  own  health,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  do 
so  when  they  have  support  from  those  around  them.  Unions  and  employers 
can  be  a  part  of  that  support",  Walls  adds.  "An  EAR  is  one  way  that 
organizations  can  support  normally  productive  employees  through  the  many 
changes  in  their  lives.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  substance  abuse  in 
the  workplace  is  more  than  simply  a  matter  of  lost  productivity, 
absenteeism,  and  employee  accidents". 

Small  business,  professional  organizations,  unions,  and  private  industry 
have  all  expressed  interest  in  the  new  resource. 


-30- 


For  further  information,  contact: 


(name) 

(position) 

(phone) 


(name) 

(position) 

(phone) 


An  Agency  of  the 
Governnrient  of 
Alberta 
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B.  Public  Service  Announcements 


Public  service  announcements  (PSAs)  are  advertising  pieces,  not  news  stories, 
for  not-for-profit  organizations  and  civic  programs.  Both  radio  and  television 
stations  provide  public  service  air  time.  Newspapers  may  also  have  a  section  to 
announce  upcoming  events. 

Many  PSAs  are  simply  read  on  air  by  announcers;  others  are  produced  with 
music  and  sound  effects.  They  come  in  varying  lengths:  15-,  30-,  and  60-second 
spots  are  the  most  common. 

Fifteen-second  notices  are  inclined  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  longer  ones. 
Despite  having  to  be  short  and  to  the  point,  they  must  also  be  creative  and 
entertaining  enough  to  capture  the  listener's  attention. 

Technical  Tips 

1.  A  rough  estimate  on  word  count  for  various  lengths  of  PSAs  is: 

15  second:  32  words 
30  second:  65  words 
60  second:    125  words 

PSAs  which  will  be  read  on  air  must  be  timed  as  carefully  as  a  produced 
commercial.  It  is  helpful  to  include  pacing  instructions  -  slow  read,  moderate 
read,  quick  read  -  to  establish  the  desired  tone  of  the  PSA. 

The  proper  format  for  a  PSA  which  will  be  sent  to  radio  and  television  stations  is 
typed,  triple-spaced,  all  capitals,  short-line  lengths,  and  numbers  written  out. 
Leave  ample  margins  and  provide  a  contact  name  and  phone  number.  Unusual 
or  difficult-to-pronounce  words  should  be  written  in  phonetics. 

2.  The  first  sentence  which  is  used  to  gain  interest  must  be  more  general  for  a  PSA 
than  for  a  news  release.  Keep  in  mind,  on  the  radio  or  TV  you  are  appealing  to 
the  ear  more  than  you  are  in  the  print  media. 
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3.  Use  statistics  and  figures  sparingly. 

4.  Use  the  present  tense  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Use  conversational  language  and  short  sentences.  Avoid  tongue-twisting  phrases 
and  long,  complicated  sentences.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  sibilant  sounds:  "sss" 
sounds  that  hiss.  Read  the  copy  out  loud,  preferably  to  someone  else,  to 
evaluate  its  simplicity,  flow  and  clarity. 

6.  Mail  or  hand  deliver  PSAs  to  your  local  media  professionals  well  ahead  of 
deadlines.  Follow  up  the  delivery  with  a  phone  call  to  ensure  that  the  PSA  was 
received  and  to  answer  any  questions  about  its  format. 

Sample  Public  Service  Annoimcement: 

15  sec.  PSA 
37  words 
Quick  Read 

For  Immediate  Broadcast 

Members  of  the  public  are  cordially  invited 
to  an  open  house  celebrating  the  first 
anniversary  of  Edmonton's  Health  Line. 

Friday,  November  28th 
12:00  Noon  to  4:00  p.m. 

at 

AID  Service  of  Edmonton 
Second  Floor,  10711  - 107  Avenue 

-30- 

Reference:  (name) 
(position) 
(phone  number) 
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C.  Media  Kits 


What  is  a  Media  Kit? 

A  media  kit  is  a  collection  of  materials  related  to  your  major  event  that  is 
distributed  in  a  package  to  members  of  your  local  media.  (It's  usually  an  AADAC 
folder  with  inside  pouches  that  hold  the  material.)  Media  kits  commonly  include: 

-  a  press  release  about  the  event 

-  a  fact  sheet  summarizing  relevant  statistics  and  research  findings 

-  a  current  list  of  experts  or  authorities  who  can  be  contacted  by  the  media  for 
comment.  (Remember  local  experts  help  develop  a  local  angle  on  the  news 
story.) 

-  letters  of  endorsement  from  government  representatives  or  community  leaders 

-  details  of  related  local  events 

-  concise  and  relevant  background  information 

-  related  AADAC  brochures 

You  might  also  add  something  unique  to  make  it  more  interesting  for  the 
journalists.  In  the  case  of  "Zeke  and  the  Indoor  Plants",  an  AADAC  province-wide 
educational  theater  project,  the  media  kits  included  a  picture  of  the  band  and 
"original"  pencils  (in  the  shape  of  a  treble  clef). 

Be  selective  in  choosing  what  to  include  in  your  media  kit.  The  tendency  is  to 
cram  it  full  of  materials  that  are  very  general.  Select  only  those  that  are  highly 
relevant,  current,  easy  to  read  and  concise. 

Why  Use  Media  Kits? 

Media  kits  have  three  main  functions: 

1.  To  make  it  easy  for  journalists  to  cover  your  event.  By  providing  them  with 
background  information,  useful  facts  and  details  you  save  them  valuable  time 
and  effort. 
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2.  To  increase  media  interest  in  your  event  and  thereby  increase  the  likelihood  of 
media  coverage.  This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  increased  public  interest.  Enclosing  in 
a  media  kit  letters  of  endorsement  of  your  project  often  acts  as  an  attention- 
getter. 

3.  To  educate  media  personnel  about  addictions  issues  and  the  work  being  done  by 
AADAC. 


When  to  Use  Media  Kits 

Only  use  media  kits  for  major  events.  For  most  smaller  events,  news  releases 
and  your  ongoing  discussions  with  local  media  representatives  will  be  more 
appropriate. 

About  one  or  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event,  media  kits  should  be  hand  delivered 
or  mailed  to  all  interested  journalists  in  your  area.  A  personal  visit  provides  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  educate  your  media  colleagues  about  the  issues  being 
addressed  at  the  event.  You  may  also  want  to  distribute  the  kit  to  members  of 
various  community  organizations  who  may  be  involved  or  interested. 
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D.  News  Conferences 


As  the  term  implies,  this  is  an  invitation  to  all  members  of  the  local  media  to 
come  together  at  one  time  to  receive  some  NEWS.  The  news  given  out  must  be 
more  important  than  could  be  presented  in  a  news  release.  The  news  conference 
should  be  sparingly  used.  It  is  not  a  time  for  long-winded  speeches  but  rather  an 
opportunity  for  the  media  to  ask  questions  about  the  statement  or  announcement 
you  have  made.  It  allows  more  than  one  person  to  speak  and  answer  questions  on 
behalf  of  AADAC.  It  also  provides  a  photo  opportunity,  which  TV  requires  and 
print  media  may  want. 

How  to  Organize  a  News  Conference 

A  news  conference  is  an  event;  therefore,  many  of  the  same  planning  strategies 
apply.  Compose  an  announcement  of  a  news  conference  using  the  general 
suggestions  given  for  a  press  release.  Tell  the  media  where,  what,  who,  when,  and 
why.  Also  tell  them  what  will  be  said,  but  put  an  embargo  on  it  until  the  time  of  the 
news  conference. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  timing  of  your  news  conference.  Plan  it  for  a  time  that 
accommodates  media  deadlines.  Don't  favour  one  outlet  over  another.  Weekly 
papers  don't  like  to  print  old  stories,  and  TV  and  radio  stations  prefer  to  gather  their 
information  before  early  afternoon  to  ensure  that  the  story  is  ready  for  the  evening 
news. 

The  AADAC  spokespeople  should  be  seated  behind  a  table  facing  the 
journalists.  Copies  of  the  statement  and  other  relevant  documents  should  be  made 
available  to  all  journalists  as  they  enter  the  conference  room.  This  information  will 
help  journalists  follow  along  and  formulate  questions.  You  may  want  to  have 
everyone  introduce  themselves  at  first  so  that  you  know  what  media  outlets  are 
represented. 

Keep  the  conference  short  and  limit  it  only  to  journalists  and  essential  media 
workers.  About  one-half  hour  is  enough  time  to  cover  most  subjects.  Some 
reporters  may  need  a  quiet  space  to  do  an  interview  after  the  press  conference. 
Have  such  a  space  readily  available  if  possible. 
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ALBERTA 
ALCOHOL 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
COMMISSION 

MDAC 


Media  Invitation  (sample) 

(date) 


AADAC  Introduces  New  Payoff!  Resource  to  the  Business  Community 

The  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC)  is  launching  a 
new  resource  package  called  Payoff!  Workplace  Programs  for  Health. 
Payoff!  represents  the  latest  way  AADAC  is  striving  to  support  the 
workplace  in  its  efforts  to  address  the  problem  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Payoff!  provides  easily  accessible  information  on  the  various  kinds  of 
Employee  Assistance  Programs.  These  range  from  intervening  in  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  to  more  prevention-oriented  wellness  programs.  The 
package  includes  practical  steps  on  how  to  establish  and  implement  an 
Employee  Assistance  Program  which  meets  the  needs  of  everyone 
concerned. 


Date: 
Time: 
Location: 
*Speakers 


-30- 


For  further  information,  contact: 


(name) 

(position) 

(phone) 


(name) 

(position) 

(phone) 


*Speakers:  7:45  a.m.  to  8:15  a.m. 


An  Agency  of  the 
Government  of 
Alberta 
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E.  Interviews 


Interviews  are  a  common  method  journalists  use  to  gather  information  and 
present  it  to  their  audience.  Some  interviews  are  done  live  on  radio  or  TV.  Others 
are  taped  and  only  a  small  segment  is  used.  Some  are  done  face-to-face  with  the 
journalist,  but  quite  often  interviews  are  done  over  the  phone.  Regardless  of  the 
particular  approach  used,  there  are  several  techniques  that  help  when  being 
interviewed. 

Before  the  Interview 

1.  Be  familiar  with  your  agency's  policies  and  procedures. 

2.  When  the  journalist  contacts  you,  you  may  want  to  ask  some  of  the  following 
questions: 

-  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  interview? 

-  Will  I  be  confronted  by  other  people  who  disagree  with  me?  (Is  this  interview 
really  a  debate?) 

-  Will  the  interview  be  live  or  recorded? 

-  Who  is  the  interviewer  going  to  be? 

-  In  what  kind  of  program  or  story  is  the  interview  to  be  used? 

-  When  will  the  interview  be  printed  or  aired? 

-  Who  else  is  being  interviewed,  and  in  what  sequence  will  the  interviews  be 
shown? 

-  Will  all  parts  of  the  interview  be  used  or  only  segments  of  it? 

-  What  is  the  general  line  of  questioning  that  will  be  used? 

3.  Think  ahead,  anticipate  what  questions  vydll  be  asked  and  prepare  yourself. 
Know  your  interviewer's  style. 

4.  Decide  on  three  main  points  you  want  to  make  during  the  interview. 
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Then  decide  upon  the  most  effective  examples,  facts  and  arguments  for  making 
these  points. 


5.  Assume  that  you  will  be  asked  the  question  you  least  like  to  answer  and  work 
out  how  to  answer  it. 


< 


News  Tip: 


Should  I  ever  refuse  an  interview?  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  answer  to  this 
question.  IVIedia  consultants  usually  suggest  the  answer  is  "rarely,  if  ever".  If 
you  feel  that  you  shouldn't  do  an  interview,  be  specific  and  clear  with  the 
reporter  about  why  you  cannot.  One  possible  consequence  of  refusing  to  do  an 
interview  is  that  the  reporter  is  left  to  piece  together  the  story  and  chances  are 
that  you  may  be  bypassed  in  the  future.  Also,  if  you  don't  comment,  be  prepared 
to  hear  or  read  "AADAC  spokesperson  (name)  refused  to  comment."  "No 
comment"  is  a  comment! 


Tips  for  Being  Interviewed 

1.  Stay  calm  -  relax.  Think  of  it  as  a  valuable  opportunity  to  get  your  message 
across,  which  it  is! 

2.  Keep  answers  simple  and  straight  forward.  Try  to  answer  each  question  quickly 
(20  to  30  seconds). 

3.  Bring  all  your  answers  around  to  reinforce  your  central  themes.  Emphasize  the 
key  points  in  the  interview. 

4.  Use  simple  language.  Avoid  jargon. 

5.  Be  helpful  but  not  too  aggressive.  Be  friendly  and  natural. 

6.  Never  guess.  Say,  '1  don't  know." 
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7.  Correct  misinformation  -  quickly  and  precisely. 

8.  Make  your  points  clearly  -  fact,  supported  with  information. 

9.  Be  as  assertive  as  possible.  Avoid  weak  and  vague  words,  such  as  "I  think",  "I 
suppose". 

10.  Be  positive:  avoid  language  that  conveys  devaluation  of  self  or  others. 
How  to  Answer  Difficult  Questions 

1.  Listen  to  the  question  carefully.  If  its  purpose  seems  uncertain,  ask  the 
interviewer  to  clarify  it  before  you  attempt  to  answer  it.  Sometimes  rephrasing 
the  question  and  asking  for  confirmation  before  you  proceed  gives  you  time  to 
think  about  your  answer. 

2.  Stick  to  your  subject. 

3.  Don't  speak  off  the  record,  because  there  is  no  such  thing. 

4.  When  finished,  stop  -  don't  babble. 

5.  Don't  just  simply  imply  conclusions.  State  them  when  you're  not  sure  the 
audience  will  get  it. 

6.  Don't  arouse  guilt  or  defensiveness  by  overt  criticisms.  Help  people  to  discover 
deficiencies  themselves.  Show  alternatives. 

7.  Watch  leading  or  hypothetical  questions.  Don't  be  goaded  into  laying  blame  on 
anyone  or  anything.  If  the  interviewer  is  asking  for  an  opinion  (e.g.,  "Would  you 
agree...?",  "Do  you  think...?",  "Would  it  be  safe  to  assume...?"),  state  it  as  just 
that  -  your  opinion. 
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E  Talk  Shows 


Talk  shows  are  popular  in  both  radio  and  television.  They  are  a  hybrid  form  of 
programming,  with  elements  of  news,  current  affairs  and  entertainment.  Like  news, 
"talk''  can  respond  to  an  emergent  need  for  information  almost  immediately,  but 
often  in  much  greater  detail.  Local  "talk"  shows  usually  invite  audience  members 
to  phone  in  with  questions  and  comments.  Your  challenge  as  a  guest  on  a  talk  show 
is  to  influence  the  style,  tone  and  content  in  the  direction  of  AADAC's  message. 

Tips  on  Preparing  for  Talk  Shows 

1.  Work  with  the  talk  show  host  to  define  the  parameters  of  discussion  for  the 
program.  Talk  shows  often  respond  to  some  emotional  issue  in  the  community. 
Assess  whether  you  are  the  appropriate  person  to  be  discussing  this  topic. 

2.  Plan  the  topics  to  be  covered  throughout  the  program.  The  program  has  a  set 
time  allotment.  Distribute  your  key  points  across  that  time.  Under  each  topic, 
plan  what  relevant  points  should  be  made. 

3.  Take  information  with  you  for  easy  reference  throughout  the  program.  If  you 
have  some  recent  statistics  and  research  findings,  take  them  along.  A  chart  or 
graph  may  also  be  useful  on  television  to  add  interest  for  the  viewer. 

4.  For  more  information,  refer  to  the  "Interviews"  section  (page  22). 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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G.  Letters  to  the  Editor 


Letters  to  the  editor  are  one  way  to  keep  an  issue  in  the  public  eye.  A  good  letter 
can  also  be  a  spur  to  a  news  editor  or  journalist  to  initiate  news  coverage  of  the 
points  mentioned. 

In  deciding  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor,  anticipate  what  the  possible 
consequences  will  be.  If  the  media  pick  up  on  the  issue  being  addressed,  they  may 
call  on  you  for  more  information.  Are  you  ready  for  those  requests?  Also  consider 
what  the  consequences  of  not  writing  a  letter  will  be. 

Once  you've  decided  to  write  a  letter,  ask  yourself  what  you  want  to  say,  who 
you  want  to  say  it  to,  and  why  you  want  to  say  it.  Once  you  are  clear  on  your  goals 
and  intentions,  write  down  your  message.  Seek  feedback  from  an  AADAC 
colleague  if  you  feel  a  little  nervous  about  it. 

When  to  Write  to  the  Editor 

1.  When  some  members  of  the  community  have  undertaken  an  activity  which  is 
supportive  of  the  work  of  AADAC,  write  a  letter  of  support  to  the  editor. 

2.  When  false  information  about  an  addictions  issue  is  presented  in  the  media,  write 
a  letter  of  rebuttal  to  the  editor.  Clearly  state  the  accurate  facts  and  figures.  Be 
careful  not  to  confuse  statements  of  opinion  with  statements  of  fact.  Only  rebut 
facts.  There  are  no  correct  opinions. 

3.  When  a  news  story  includes  some  addictions  issue  but  does  not  discuss  any 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem,  write  a  letter  to  inform.  Paraphrase  the 
story  to  remind  the  editor  and  readers  of  the  problem.  Then  provide  ideas  and 
information  about  possible  solutions.  Present  your  suggestions  in  a  decision- 
making framework. 

Your  letter  stands  a  better  chance  of  being  published  if  it  is  clear,  concise  and 
timely.  Write  your  letter  immediately  and  get  it  to  the  editor's  office.  Sign  your 
name  and  state  the  position  you  hold  within  AADAC.  Also  include  your  phone 
number,  as  you  may  be  called  to  verify  the  letter's  authenticity. 
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Presenting  Ideas  and 
Responding  to  Media  Requests 

A.  Presenting  a  Story  Idea  to  Your  Media 
Contact 

Once  the  foundation  of  a  good  consulting  relationship  has  been  established,  you 
may  want  to  initiate  a  project  with  your  local  media.  Such  a  project  can  result  in  a 
feature  story  or  a  human  interest  series.  The  story  idea  will  probably  emerge  from  a 
current  or  upcoming  event.  Use  a  current  or  upcoming  event  as  a  springboard  for 
your  idea. 

To  help  formulate  some  ideas  for  a  project,  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

-  What  do  my  media  contacts  need  and  want?  How  can  I  help  them? 

-  What  can  I  offer?  Ideas  for  a  feature  story?  Articles  or  columns  of  human 
interest? 

-  What  publics  are  interested  in  this  topic? 

-  How  are  they  affected? 

-  What  is  the  local  angle  on  this  topic? 

-  How  visual  is  it?  For  TV  you  must  show  it,  not  just  talk  about  it.  For 
newspaper,  pictures  are  often  needed. 

-  Does  it  have  a  personal  or  local  link  to  a  larger  news  story? 

-  How  do  my  ideas  fit  with  the  approach  and  style  of  this  media  professional? 
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News  Tip: 

Ideas  File:  This  is  a  place  to  jot  down  a  few  details  about  an  idea.  These  ideas 
need  not  connect  with  anything  else  you  are  doing.  This  file  is  just  a  way  to 
store  and  recall  those  little  pieces  of  genius  we  all  have.  Thumbing  through  this 
file  from  time  to  time  can  be  an  energizing  activity. 


1.  Select  an  appropriate  time  and  place  to  present  your  idea.  Set  aside  time  for  the 
discussion  so  that  it  can  be  developed  without  interruptions. 

2.  Describe  the  background  of  the  idea: 

-  How  the  idea  links  to  recent  news  stories  and  current  events. 

-  What  publics  are  affected? 

-  Highlight  the  personal  and  local  linkage  to  a  larger  news  story. 

-  Describe  how  the  topic  relates  to  the  work  your  media  contact  has  done 
previously,  if  applicable. 

3.  Positively  and  objectively  present  your  idea.  Provide  concrete  suggestions  on 
how  this  idea  might  be  developed  into  a  story.  Show  examples  of  a  similar  kind 
of  story  undertaken  elsewhere. 

4.  Ask  the  media  professional  to  offer  ways  that  your  idea  may  be  used.  Determine 
the  understanding  and  handle  the  reaction  of  the  media  contact. 

5.  Leave  the  meeting  on  a  positive  note.  If  appropriate,  confirm  the  next  steps  in 
the  project. 

The  media's  job  is  to  select  what  stories  are  used  and  how.  The  media  has  its 
agenda,  as  does  AADAC  and  the  general  public.  On  most  issues  these  agendas  do 
not  necessarily  mesh  or  even  overlap.  Don't  feel  that  you  have  failed  if  your  ideas 
are  not  immediately  converted  into  news  stories.  As  a  consultant,  you  present 
information  to  media  professionals  for  use  as  they  see  fit.  You  are  developing  a 
long-term  relationship  that  educates  the  media  about  AADAC s  agenda.  Part  of  this 
education  process  will  uncover  common  concerns  and  objectives.  As  time  passes 
and  your  credibility  and  rapport  increase,  so  will  the  likelihood  of  the  media  using 
your  story  ideas. 
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B.  How  to  React  to  a  Media  Request 


When  a  journalist  asks  you  for  a  comment  or  to  be  interviewed,  you  may  want  to 
ask  yourself  or  the  journalist  a  few  questions  before  plunging  into  your  answer. 

Find  Out  the  Details: 

-  Who  they  are?  From  what  media  outlet? 

-  What  are  they  doing  (feature  story  or  news  story)? 

-  Do  they  intend  to  interview  me  or  anyone  else  in  AADAC? 

-  Who  else  has  been  or  is  being  asked  to  make  comment? 

-  How  much  time  will  be  required  for  the  interview? 

-  What  is  their  timeline? 

-  What  angle  are  they  taking  on  the  story? 

-  What  do  they  think  the  public  wants  to  know? 

Usually,  when  a  journalist  calls  he/she  wants  you  to  answer  a  few  questions 
about  a  certain  part  of  the  story.  Obviously,  you  should  only  comment  to  the  media 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  If  you  do  not  want  to  comment  on  an  issue,  tell  the 
journalist  so  and  then  suggest  expert  sources  in  the  community  or  someone  else 
within  AADAC.  There  are  no  magic  rules  as  to  when  to  do  what.  It  comes  down  to 
a  judgment  call  on  your  part. 

The  following  questions  may  help  you  make  your  decision: 

-  Do  I  have  all  the  information  I  need  from  the  reporter  to  make  a  decision? 

-  Should  AADAC  be  making  a  comment  on  this  topic? 

-  What  do  I  know  about  this  issue? 

-  Am  I  the  best  person  to  be  making  a  comment  on  this?  Should  I  be  the 
spokesperson? 

-  Do  I  have  a  ready  answer?  (I  could  get  back  to  them.) 

-  Should  I  be  the  broker  and  refer  the  journalist  to  some  experts  in  the  community 
on  this  topic? 
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Making  Comment 


Assume  that  you  are  the  expert  and  the  journalist  is  calling  you  as  such.  Assume 
also  that  you  are  being  taped  or  that  notes  are  being  taken  the  moment  you  start  to 
discuss  the  topic.  Be  assertive.  Ask  questions  of  the  journalist.  Probe  and  find  out 
what  facts  and  figures  have  already  been  compiled. 

Before  making  your  statement,  check  AADAC  policy.  Rephrase  the  journalist's 
questions  to  fit  AADAC  policy;  do  not  reinterpret  policy  to  fit  the  question. 

-  Keep  your  message  clear  and  basic. 

-  Be  candid  and  confident. 


Making  Referral  to  Someone  Within  AADAC 

Most  media  inquiries  can  be  handled  locally,  however,  there  are  those  occasions 
when  an  issue  or  event  has  a  provincial  perspective.  In  these  cases,  it  is  best 
handled  within  AADAC s  provincial  administration. 

Before  contacting  anyone  at  provincial  office,  find  out  from  the  journalist  what 
questions  need  answering.  Then  contact  our  provincial  office.  If  someone  agrees  to 
answer  these  questions  for  the  journalist,  then  you  can  act  as  a  broker  and  arrange 
the  interview.  If,  however,  no  one  from  AADAC  wishes  to  comment,  you  should 
contact  the  journalist  with  some  names  of  other  potential  sources.  By  using  this 
approach  to  a  media  request,  you  provide  the  journalist  with  valuable  assistance 
and  maintain  control  over  the  source  of  the  story. 


Making  Referral  to  an  Expert  in  the  Community 

Find  someone  who  is  comfortable  with  the  media  and  who  has  the  expertise  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  specific  topic.  A  local  personality  or  community  leader 
would  be  best  suited  if  they  have  current  knowledge  about  the  issue.  (See  also 
page  6.) 
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-  Remember  the  journalist's  audience  is  the  public. 

-  Present  the  local  angle  of  the  story. 


C.  Seven  Ways  to  Inject  a  Local  Angle 


Curiosity  is  one  of  our  foremost  human  characteristics.  People  Hke  to  hear  or 
read  about  people,  especially  people  in  similar  circumstances  or  people  they  know. 
They  also  like  to  learn  about  events  and  places  they  can  identify  with.  This  satisfies 
their  curiosity. 

A  problem  that  often  confronts  addictions  consultants  when  they  want  to  work 
with  the  local  media  on  a  news  story  is  how  to  make  it  local. 

Seven  easy  ways  to  inject  a  local  angle  to  a  news  story  are: 

1.  Use  names  -  mention  local  people,  especially  for  their  discoveries,  successes  or 
contributions. 

2.  Refer  to  local  place  names. 

3.  Refer  to  local  events  -  people  usually  remember  events  of  local  significance, 
humor  or  sorrow.  Link  this  story  to  some  past  local  event. 

4.  Discuss  local  conditions  -  members  of  the  public  are  gratified  when  the  media 
recognizes  the  community's  triumphs  or  troubles.  A  provincial  or  national  story 
is  often  an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  local  issue  in  a  broader  context. 

5.  Use  quotes  and  attention  grabbers  -  often  quotes  from  local  residents  give  a 
local  interpretation  of  an  issue. 

6.  Refer  to  local  concerns,  issues  or  debates  -  often  issues  discussed  at  the 
provincial  or  national  level  have  manifestations  at  the  local  level.  Make  these 
connections  explicit. 

7.  Ask  the  public  for  their  input  -  get  readers  and  listeners  involved  by  asking 
their  advice  and  assistance  on  a  local  issue. 
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D.  Working  in  a  Rural  Setting 


Working  with  local  media  in  rural  settings  provides  addictions  consultants  with 
some  special  opportunities. 

1.  News  media  professionals  often  are  active  members  in  the  community.  You  may 
know  them  personally,  therefore,  working  with  them  may  be  on  a  less  formal, 
but  no  less  professional,  basis.  Often  this  personal  relationship  makes  it  easier  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  good  consulting  relationship. 

2.  Most  rural  media  outlets  do  not  cover  national  and  international  stories.  Their 
focus  is  on  local  news  and  human  interest  stories.  Since  your  projects  probably 
fall  into  this  category,  you  can  usually  get  good  coverage. 

3.  Many  editors  of  local  newspapers  will  negotiate  column  space  for  weekly 
articles.  There  is  no  set  length  for  these  columns,  but  if  you  write  one,  try  to 
keep  length  consistent  from  week  to  week.  This  makes  it  much  easier  for  the 
editor  to  plan  the  page  and  it  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  your  column  being 
published  regularly.  Vary  your  format  to  keep  it  interesting  to  readers.  Use 
strong  tides  and  sub-headings  to  break  up  the  text  visually  and  to  introduce  new 
topics.  (For  further  ideas  about  writing  well,  see  Appendix  B.) 

4.  Consultants  working  in  rural  settings  also  have  the  advantage  that  their 
community  is  commonly  defined  geographically.  In  urban  settings  there  are 
multiple  definitions.  Giving  a  news  story  a  local  angle  in  the  rural  setting  is, 
therefore,  usually  easier. 

5.  While  not  exclusive  to  rural  settings,  local  media  occasionally  become  involved 
in  A  AD  AC  projects.  They  take  a  co-sponsorship  role  and  provide  the  media 
coverage  of  the  event.  In  the  past,  members  of  the  media  have  helped  judge 
contests  and  have  acted  as  celebrities  to  raise  funds. 
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E.  Conclusion 


Electronic  and  print  media  are  powerful  instruments  of  mass  communications. 
Potentially,  they  reflect  our  society  and  are  one  means  of  shaping,  defining  and 
expressing  our  values.  The  media  communicate  information  to  large  numbers  of 
persons  collectively,  while  simultaneously  addressing  each  individual  in  the  group. 
Information  in  the  media  posses  extraordinary  influence  and  a  remarkable  capacity 
to  inform. 

If  we  wish  to  enhance  community  awareness  of  addictions  and  related  lifestyle 
issues,  one  way  of  doing  so  is  to  work  consistently  and  effectively  with  local  media 
personnel.  AADAC's  experience  indicates  that  the  media  share  the  community's 
concern  about  substance  abuse  and  want  to  know  more  about  the  problem  and  its 
solution. 

This  manual  suggests  we  should  not  only  react  to  media  requests,  but  also  work 
proactively  with  the  media  in  order  to  increase  awareness  of  addiction  and  the  role 
of  A  AD  AC.  The  strategy  of  consulting  with  and  supporting  the  media  is  another 
way  for  AADAC  to  empower  people  to  act  energetically  and  effectively  on  their 
own  behalf. 
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Appendices 


Appendix  A  -  Glossary  of  Terms 


Alberta  Weekly  Newspaper  Association  -  a  provincial  organization  to  which  most 
small  weekly  newspapers  belong.  It  provides  support  and  assistance.  It  is 
also  the  body  that  members  of  the  public  can  contact  with  complaints 
about  local  members. 

Angle  -  to  present  (as  in  a  news  story)  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  The  local 
angle  is  the  most  common  perspective  that  local  media  outlets  adopt. 

Assignment  editor  -  a  person  who  assigns  stories  and  topics  to  reporters  and  crew. 
The  assignment  editor  is  a  term  used  at  newspapers,  TV  and  radio.  News 
releases  and  public  service  announcements  are  commonly  sent  to  the 
assignment  editor.  All  upcoming  events  and  possible  news  stories  are 
recorded  in  the  assignment  editor's  day  file  or  diary.  The  information  in 
this  file  is  used  to  make  assignments. 

Beat  -  a  specific  topic  area,  a  reporter  is  assigned  to  a  beat. 

Column  -  a  special  department  or  feature  in  a  newspaper  or  periodical  that  has  its 
own  subject  area. 

Copy  editor  -  a  person  who  edits  the  copy  submitted  by  reporters.  Headlines  are 
written  by  the  copy  editor,  not  reporters. 

Editor  -  a  person  who  supervises  the  production  of  a  newspaper.  In  large 

newspapers,  the  editor  is  less  likely  to  actually  edit  copy,  whereas  at 
smaller  papers  the  editor  is  very  involved  in  ihe  editing  of  the  copy. 
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Editorial  -  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article  thai  gives  the  opinions  of  the  editors  or 
publishers  of  that  periodical.  It  may  also  refer  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  resembles  such  an  article  but  appears  on  TV  or  radio. 

Freelancer  -  one  who  pursues  a  profession  without  long-term  contractual 
commitment  to  any  one  employer. 

Letter  to  the  editor  -  letters  written  to  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  about  some 
issue  that  is  of  public  interest. 

Media  (plural  of  medium)  -  a  channel  of  communication;  a  means  of  effecting  or 
conveying  something. 

Media  update  -  information  provided  to  members  of  the  local  media  about  AADAC 
activities  and  staff. 

Media  sponsor  -  a  member  of  the  local  media  acts  as  a  partner  in  hosting  a 

particular  event.  Their  contribution  may  be  celebrities,  publicity,  contest 
judges,  and  so  on. 

News  -  refer  to  the  manual  section  entitled  'What  is  News?" 

News  conference  -  media  representatives  are  called  to  gather  in  one  place,  at  one 
time  to  get  some  news.  This  news  must  be  more  important  than  could  be 
given  out  in  a  press  release.  The  party  who  called  the  news  conference  is 
expected  to  respond  verbally  to  any  written  information  handed  out  at  the 
event. 

News  release  -  is  a  prepared  statement  released  to  the  media  about  a  newsworthy 
event  or  activity.  It  serves  two  purposes:  to  commimicate  to  the  public 
about  the  event  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  educate  media 
professionals  about  an  addictions  issue  and  AADAC's  approach  to  such 
problems. 
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opinion  columnist  -  a  journalist  who  writes  a  daily  or  weekly  colunm  giving 
his/her  opinion  on  a  current  topic.  These  journalists  are  seen  as  free 
agents.  The  paper  does  not  determine  their  topics  or  perspective. 
Sometimes  these  columnists  are  locally  based;  at  other  times  the  columns 
are  syndicated  and  are  bought  by  papers  across  the  country. 

Press  list  -  is  a  list  of  the  local  media  professionals  in  your  area,  their  addresses, 
positions  and  telephone  numbers.  You  may  also  want  to  include 
information  about  their  areas  of  interest  and  deadlines. 

Press  release  -  see  News  release 

Producer  -  a  person  who  supervises  the  production  of  a  radio  or  TV  program. 

Public  Service  Announcement  (PSA)  -  each  radio  and  television  station  has  small 
blocks  of  time  dedicated  to  supplying  the  community  with  information 
about  public  events  and  activities.  A  PSA  is  designed  to  be  read  on  radio 
or  TV  during  this  block  of  time.  Newspapers  may  also  print 
announcements  in  calendars  of  upcoming  events. 

Reporter  -  one  who  is  employed  by  a  newspaper,  TV  or  radio  station  to  gather  and 
write  news. 

Researcher  -  one  who  is  employed  by  a  radio  or  TV  station  to  research  the  facts  and 
details  of  particular  news  stories.  Reporters  usually  do  most  of  their  own 
research,  however,  at  bigger  stations  researchers  help  do  background  work 
and  then  work  closely  with  the  reporter  as  the  story  unfolds. 

Stringer  -  a  news  correspondent  who  is  paid  space  rates  and  works  for  a  publication 
or  news  agency  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Talk  Show/Program  -  a  radio  or  television  program  in  which  well-known  persons 
or  experts  engage  in  discussions  or  are  interviewed. 
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Wire  Service  -  a  news  agency  that  sends  out  syndicated  news  by  wire  to 

subscribers.  An  example  is  The  Canadian  Press  (CP)  or  Broadcast  News. 
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Appendix  B  -  Tips  on  Writing  Well 


Writing  is  a  vital  factor  of  communication.  Good  writing  commimicates  an  idea 
or  fact  clearly,  simply  and  concisely.  Before  you  start  to  write,  know  what  you  want 
to  say,  to  whom  you  want  to  say  it,  and  why  you  want  to  say  it.  If  your  ideas  are 
clear,  your  writing  will  be  clear. 


Some  Tips  on  Writing  Well: 

1.  Good  writing  is  clear. 
Clear  writing  calls  for: 

a)  short,  everyday  words  -  Don't  use  a  long  word  if  a  short  word  will  do.  For 
example,  don't  write  utilize,  write  use. 

b)  short  sentences  -  A  good  average  sentence  length  is  12  words,  but  vary  your 
sentence  length  to  avoid  monotony.  Don't  overdo  it,  though.  If  your 
sentences  are  too  short,  your  writing  becomes  choppy  and  abrupt. 

c)  short  paragraphs  -  Short  paragraphs  help  readers  absorb  the  information  and 
ideas  and  help  their  eyes  mark  the  place  on  the  page. 

2.  Good  writing  is  exact. 

Say  precisely  what  you  mean  in  your  writing.  Don't  make  your  reader  guess, 
(e.g.,  keep  supplies  very  cool  -  how  cool?  2  degrees  C?  10  degrees  F?) 

Avoid  fuzzy  and  inexact  words  such  as  very  good,  somewhat,  nice. 
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Good  writing  is  concise. 


These  terms  could  all  be  more  concise; 


-  at  this  point  in  time  (now) 

-  new  innovations  (innovations) 

-  in  the  event  that  (if) 

-  in  order  to  (to) 

-  true  facts  (facts) 

-  for  the  purpose  of  (for,  to) 

-  mental  attitude  (attitude). 


Good  writing  is  descriptive. 


Put  your  ideas  across  with  strong  descriptive  words  which  give  energy  and  color 
to  your  writing.  Verbs  are  the  muscle  of  our  language.  Weak  verbs  tend  to  be 
vague  and  impersonal.  They  often  need  to  be  propped  up  with  lots  of  adverbs. 
Use  strong  verbs  wherever  possible. 


weak  verbs       strong  verbs 

inform  tell,  say 

reduce  cut  (down) 

indicate  show 

endeavour  try 

desire  want 

modify  change 


Write  with  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  For  example,  compare  these  two  sentences. 
Which  is  the  most  powerful? 


''We  considered  your  proposal  and  decided  against  it." 
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"Your  proposal  was  considered  and  decided  against/' 

The  first  sentence  conveys  the  ideas  in  a  clear  and  personal  manner.  With  the 
second  sentence,  it  is  not  dear  who  made  the  decision. 


5.  Good  writing  is  human. 


People  like  to  read  about  other  people.  Remember  you're  a  person  writing  about 
other  people.  Use  words  like  I,  you  and  we.  Write  in  a  friendly  and 
conversational  tone.  Readers  will  be  more  open-minded  and  accepting  of  your 
ideas  if  your  writing  shows  respect  and  warmth  for  other  people. 


[Adapted  from  the  'Tress  Style  Sheet"  by  Susan  Mayse  for  the  Print  Media  Branch, 
Alberta  Agriculture,  Edmonton  -  no  date] 
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Appendix  C  -  How  to  Compile  a  Media  List 


Keeping  an  up-to-date  list  of  the  local  media  professionals  in  your  area  is  crucial. 
Every  media  outlet  has  its  own  organizational  structure  and  operation. 


1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  media  outlets  in  your  area.  These  outlets  may  include  radio 
and  television  stations,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  newspapers  (don't  forget 
community  newsletters),  and  professional  and  trade  publications.  If  you  are  in  a 
rural  setting,  the  larger  newspapers  probably  have  a  stringer  who  writes  the 
news  for  your  area.  Include  these  media  outlets,  too. 

2.  Select  those  media  outlets  that  you  want  to  start  with.  You  may  include  every 
outlet  or  you  may  select  only  the  bigger  outlets. 

3.  For  each  of  the  media  outlets  that  you  have  selected,  call  and  ask  about  their 
organizational  structure.  Ask  for  the  names  of  the  people  filling  the  key  roles. 
Try  to  draw  yourself  an  organizational  chart  for  each  outlet. 

4.  Create  a  media  list  file.  This  file  may  include  the  following: 

-  Name  of  Media  Outlet: 

-  Mailing  Address: 

-  Postal  Code: 

-  Phone  Number: 

-  Deadlines  for  News  Releases: 

-  Deadlines  for  PSAs: 

-  Other  Deadlines: 

-  Name  of  Contact: 

-  Position: 

-  Special  Interests: 

-  Date  of  Last  Contact: 
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